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focus of the 'war. Distress burst out, and in 
the following year the general misery was 
endless. 

As a matter of course, any cultivation of 
nrt was, under such circumstances, out of the 
question. Where w^as the Elector to find the 
means of alleviating the wretchedness of a 
few musicians and their families, when he 
required his money so pressingly for other 
things? In this crisis, it was Schiitz who as- 
sisted the sufferers by word and deed; who, 
with kind arguments and not inconsiderable 
sacrifices, alleviated the deep misery of the 
members of his chapel. All his urgent rep- 
resentations at Court were insufficient to 
procure the payment- of arrears, and how far 
could his own means reach? This fearful 
period strode with iron foot over musicii^ns 
just as it did over other people, and the most 
heartrending pictures are presented to our 
gaze. The musicians wanted the very, 
necessaries of life; some went one way, some 
went another, and the chapel that had been 
created with such trouble and such industry 
was partially broken up. He would rather, 
Schiitz writes, be "Cantor" or organist in 
his own little town than remain longer in 
such a ]30sition. If things continue thus, he 
said, he should be compelled to seek an 
asylum elsewhere, for ho had abeady ad- 
vanced at least three hundred thalers to the 
poor people. 

It was not till after the year 1640 that there 
was a change for the better, though it was 
long before the distress ceased. In 1641,' 
Schiitz was able to make proposals to his 
sovereign for the re-establishment of the cor- 
pus musicorum. It was too cosily a process 
to engage new members; so he admitted 
fresh chapel-boys and instrumental boys to 
assist the members who still remained. This 
was decidedly the cheapest and surest plan 
for establishin g a new chapel. The Electoral 
Prince — afterwai'ds Johann Georg II. — took 
a greater interest in music than even the 
Elector himself, and thus a new chapel 
gradually grew up, though its condition i^re- 
vious to the termination of the war cannot 
be described as particularly gratifying. 

It may easily be imagined that, after a 
period so full of labor and care, Schiitz 
should yearn for repose, and we cannot feel 
surprised that, in 1651, when he was 66, he 
begged permission to retire. He was im- 
pelled to make this request principally by 
misunderstandings with the Italians, whom 
the Electoral Prince had attracted to Dres- 
den for the purpose of forming a chapel of 
his own. Schiitz, who was better versed 
than any one else in the Italian style, had to 
exert himself most actively in carrying out 
the Prince's wishes, tiU, at last, he was so 
over-burdened with work that he felt his 
strength stagger beneath it. He represented 
that his eyes were becoming feeble, and that 
he was by no means sure of being able to 
maintain in his old age any httle reputation 
he might have achieved in his younger 
years; that scholars could not estimate the 
great difliculties of his post, as no studies of 
a similar nature to his were pursued at Ger- 
man Universities. Notwithstanding all his 
entreaties, the Elector would not let him go, 
although he gave him, in 1653, his pupil, 
Christoph Bernhard as a substitute. Even 
when Johanij Georg I. died, in 1656, and the 
Prince's chapel entirely disappeared, being 
partially blended, by the way, with theElec- 
. torai Qhapel, Schiitz w-as appointed chapel- 
master, and performed the duties of that post 
during quite sixteen years, though, of course. 



not with his old strength and freshness. In 
this situation he gained, however, the affec- 
tion and esteem of the Italians themselves in 
the highest degree, and, when the venerable 
old man died at the age of eighty-seven, he 
was accompanied to the grave by the love, 
gratitude, and admiration of all his friends 
pud contemporaries. 

ESTHETICS in' COLLEGIATE EDU- 
CATION. 



, BY GEORGE F. COMFORT, A.M., 

FrofesBor in AUeghenT College, MeadTille, Fa., and Cor- 
responding Member of tlie InsUtnto Arcbeologlco di 
Koma, - ' 



The attention of the leading thinkers of 
our country is at the present time drawn in 
an unusual degree to the reforming or the 
remodeling of the higher departments of our 
educational system. More changes will 
probably be introduced" into this system 
during the next twenty-five years than with- 
in a century thereafter. The formation or 
transition period in the development of any 
element of culture or civilization necessarily 
determines its future. The present is there- 
fore a most critical time in the history of 
American education. 

In order to approach our subject intelli- 
gently it wiU be necessary, first, to throw a 
hasty glance at the proper method for the 
olaJ3sification or gradation of our schools, and 
then to take a general survey of the subjects 
proper for collegiate study. Wo must fix 
before our ininds a purely ideal system of 
education; a system organized as though we 
had a tabula rasa, with opportunity and 
means to arrange everything exactly as this 
system may require. Next, we must be 
practical, and see what steps can be taken 
now to prepare the way for the final intro- 
duction of this ideal system in the place of 
the one at present in vogue, and which has 
been almost entirely the child of circumstan- 
ces; or for the incorporation of such features 
of this ideal system as may be feasible in the 
different existing institutions of learning in 
the countiy. 

In speaking of the classification or grada- 
tion of schools, let us begin by clearly defin- 
ing our terms. Let us not speak of " imi- 
versity reform " when we mean "college re- 
form," unless w-e intend, in a rigid discus- 
sion, to adopt a popular lise of words, and to 
consider college and university as synonyms. 
On the continent of Europe the term univer- 
sity means a post-graduate or a iiost-colle- 
giate institution. In England the term uni- 
versity, as applied to Oxford or ^Cambridge, 
means but httle more than a collection of 
many colleges of nearly equal grade, though 
the University of London is slowly making 
its way to the gTound occupied by the uni- 
versities on the continent. In America we 
practically use the words college and univer- 
sity as convertible terms. Passing by that 
large number of institutions in the West 
which have charters covering all possible 
fields of instruction, but which are in reality 
but mere academies, and si^eaking of our old- 
est and best institutions of learning, we mean 
by a college or a university a school of colle- 
giate grade in which the college is the only, 
or else by far tlie dominant, feature, but 
which has begun, or is looking with longing 
eyes to the time when it may begin, to ap- 
pend technical or professional schools to the 
parent and dominant school, the college. 



Educators in Germany, England, and Amer- 
ica would have, therefore, to convert their 
terms before they could understand each 
other with reference to imiversity reform. 

There seems but one way to get out of this 
confusion of terms. We must change the 
organization of our educational system. Our 
schools should be divided into four grades. 
These should commence with the child learn- 
ing his alphabet, and terminate with the 
highest professional instruction the ' age can 
give. The hues of demarkation between the 
grades should be so drawn as to give natural 
divisions and gradations in the matter and 
method of instruction for those designing to 
finish an entire curriculum, and at the same 
time furnish convenient stopping places for 
those who cannot go on to the higher grades. 
These four grades we will term the primary, 
the academic, the collegiate, and the university. 
The methods of instruction to be adopted, 
the management of the scholars, and the eu- 
tu'e organization and individual corporate 
life of these four grades of schools are so dif- 
ferent and distinct, that they cannot be 
united without doing great injury to each of 
any two grades that may be brought together 
in the same school. 

Neither of the four grades will, therefore, 
assume the name nor do the work of any of 
the others. The primary and academic 
students are equally injured by joining a 
primary "A B C" dej)artment to an academy. 
A preparatory department is no more of a 
nuisance to a college than it is an injury to 
the prepai-atoi-y students, who ought to be 
in an academy tUl they are ready to enter 
the college classes. The severe and just 
censures made by eastern institutions upon 
the schools of the West, that they are colleges 
in name but often are merely mediocre 
academies in fact, ai-e met by the equally just 
and severe censures by European educators 
upon all of our Americsn universities, which 
are often but mediocre colleges. Unless 
this incongruity can be removed, educators 
in America will come to accept the opinion 
so .universally held in Europe, that the high 
educat'oi of our country must always be in- 
ferior to that of the old world. 

It would be difiieult to get the University 
of Berlin, Paris, Munich, or Naples to mUke 
a gymnasium its chief f e.ature, or to connect 
a'gymnasium with it in any manner whatever, 
as it would be to get Yale or Amherst Col- 
lege, or Harvard, Brown, or the Wesleyau 
University, to make an academy its chief 
feature, or to add an academy to the college 
on any condition whatever. The work, re- 
gimen, aod individuality of an academy are 
recognized to be distinct from those of a col- 
lege. Equally distinct are those of a college 
and a university. 

An examination of the catalogues of the 
colleges of the country shows that wherever 
there is a professor of unusual ago, character, 
influence, or pertinacity, his branch is de- 
veloped to a disproportionate predominance 
over the other departments, and beyond the 
true scope of a college. In nearly all col- 
leges important branches of a liberal educa- 
tion are gi'catly neglected or are omitted en- 
tirely. 

But the greatest evil of our system, or 
rather of our lack of inteUigent system, is 
that every one of the two hundred and more 
colleges in America are trying, and some have 
already succeeded, in adding university de- 
partments. There are thus tacked to tho 
different colleges of America enough frag- 
ments of a univeraity to form, if united and 
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organized ou a judicious plan, at least cue 
good university, that would compete honor- 
ably with any in the old world. It needs but 
a glance at. the future to see, that within the 
coming quarter of a century many millions 
of dollars will be spent in aj?gravating this 
evil, in thus attaching to colleges fragments 
of a university. Much more will thus be 
spent than would ba required to found a 
university equal iu scope to that in Berlin, 
with its two hundred professors, represent- 
ing every department of human learning; 
and, after .all, we wilt have but a multitude 
of scattered fragments of a university, some 
departments of instruction being repeated 
twenty times, and others not being repre- 
sented at all. After all, our young men will 
have to go abroad for that instruction which, 
under a better system, and without the out- 
lay of a dollar more, might be given them in 
our own land. After all, America will occupy 
but a provincial relation to the capitals of 
learning in the old world. The unbounded 
resources of our country, and the great eu- 
terpi'ise and generosity of our people, will 
enable us to carry on this guerrilla warfare 
for many years, and at the outlay of many 
millions of dollars. Still our pertinacity and 
elastic adaptability to newly-felt wants are 
guaa-antees also that we will eventually see 
the necessity of having post-graduate uni- 
versities, organized as separately from the 
colleges as the colleges are from the acade- 
mies. But it is painful to think of the lime 
that will be lost and the money that will be 
wiusted in experiments which every intelli- 
gent observer of educational movements 
must see beforehand will be abortive. 

But it wiU be necessary to prolong the 
portico to our house a little more before en- 
tering into the building itself. 

"Possession makes nine points in law." 
In any land or in any age, those studies that 
occupy the ground in a sy.stem of education 
have a great advantage over new claimants 
for admission. Their fruits are tangible, are 
before tlie eyes of all. The fact that a dif- 
ferent course, iu a land live thousand miles 
away, or two tliou.sand years ago, also pro- 
duced great, in some respects superior, re- 
sults is very intangible. It may or may not 
be so. And if the new comer has uevor'been 
tested, whatever the fruit it might produce it 
will be rejected. In education, as in medi- 
cine, we dislike experiment. Tiic difficulties 
attending a change also often cause it to be 
rejected even when it is really desired. 

It would be imprudent, indeed, to make 
any change without the greatest caution. 
Antiquity, or distance, is not of. itself any 
proof of excellence. Tiie ancient distatt'is 
not better than the modern spinning jenny 
or the sewing machine. The camels of the 
Orient, though used by the patriarch Abra- 
ham, or the merchants of Palmyra, are not 
better than the locomotive. So methods of 
instruction, followed by the priests of ancient 
Egypt, in classical Greece, or to-day in vog-ue 
in England, France, or Germany, are not, 
for their antiquity or geographical distance, 
better than those existing in America. 

On the other hand, not every steam-plow 
or cigar-shaped steamer is to be adopted be^ 
cause it is new or novel: neither should every 
fanciful system of education that is proposed. 
In materisil and spiritual matters alike, an- 
tiquity or newness, distance or nearness, are 
of .themselves no criterion whatever as to 
whether anything is good or bad. But 
everything, old or new, native or foreign, 
must be judged by its own intrinsic merits. 



I If theoretical conclusions can be forfeited by 
I experience in past history or in other lauds, 
I it will aid as much iu forming intelligont 
1 opinions. Innovations must, however, be 
sometimes introduced, for which past history 
gives us no experience. It is, indeed, only 
by these that any progress has ever been 
made. Resisting all change, the tribes of 
Arabia have moved around in the monoto- 
nous, eddying circles of patriarchal life, 
while their neighbors, the nations of south- 
ern and western Europe, have launched out 
and been borne alotg on the stream of civili- 
zation. , . 

We will now throw a hasty glance .at the 
history of collegiate education in America, 
and the changes it has undergone. The col- 
leges established iu New England during 
colonial times have stamped the character of 
all American colleges. They were modeled, 
essentially, after the type of the English 
colleges of that day. The Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge were originally or- 
ganized on the same plan as tho.se of "con- 
tinental Europe. All European universities 
had their college or charity halls for giving 
lodging and board to poor students. En-- 
dowments were afterward left to suj^port 
tutors, also, for these charity student-s. The 
Eeformation, and other political and social 
upheavals, overthrew the univei'sities in 
England, except in the names and in some 
of the forms of their organization. The 
halls or colleges survived these upheavals, 
and their endowments increased iu number 
and value. And thus these halls or colleges, 
which were laid aside altogether on the 
continent two centuries ago, in England 
quite s\ijjplanted the original university sys- 
tem. On the continent, gymnasiums were 
estixblished to feed the universities, and pri- 
mary schools to feed the gymnasiums, thus 
giving a system of graded schools, from the 
mo.st elementary to the university course — 
called with us the jDost-graduatc course. At 
the end of the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries, when our Ameri- 
can colleges were establishe<i*upon the then- 
existing model of the colleges which are 
clustered iu Oxford and Cambridge, those 
colleges hardly equaled our academies or 
seminaries of to-day in the extent or rigor of 
their courses of study. The English colleges 
have never approximated the iiniversities 
on the continent; and they stillretain essen- 
tially their medieval course of study and or- 
ganization, except that they are attended 
now by the nobility, instead of by charity 
students. " . ' 

Our early American colleges were thus 
modeled after those of England, and that at 
a time in 'their history when they were a 
hundred and fifty years behind those of con- 
tinental Europe, both in the scope and char- 
acter of the instruction given. At that 
period the renaissance was at its height. All 
native or modern literature?, art, or philoso- 
phy was tabooed as vulgar and barbarous. 
Everything that came from. Greece or Rome 
was good: everything that did not was bad. 
A universal classicism pervaded every de- 
partment of civilization. St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral was a vast Eoman temple. Milton's 
Paradise Lost has the same classical stamp. 
In the colleges, the whole curriculum of 
studies consisted of Latin, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, a smattering of .scholastic philosophy 
and barbarous logic, and enough Hebrew to 
enable the student 'of theology to tell the 
meaning of Golgol ha. These studies became 
the basis of our American academies and 



I colleges, and have remained so till this day. 
Since that time Liunajus has created tlie 
i science of Jiotany: Werner, that of geology; 
Black and others, tiiat of chemistry; Black- 
stone, that of civil law; YatteJ, that of inter- 
national law; Mosheim, that of Church his- 
tory; Winckelmann, that of classical areli(»- 
ology; Boeck, that of classical philology; 
Grimm, the philology of the Teutonic lan- 
guages; Diez, that of the romance languages; 
Craik and Marsh, that of the English lan- 
guage; Bopp, that of comparative language; 
Piper, that of Christian archroology; Bitter, 
that of- comparative geography; Schnaser 
and Kugler, that of art-historj'; Vischer, 
that of esthetics. 

With this jn'olitic growth of studies, that 
bear directly upon our immediate daily life, 
that tend to our highest culture for the 
present, and to the most safe moulding of 
our civilization in the future; in what degree 
might we be justified in looking for a cor- 
responding modification of our system of in- 
struction, especially in a land like America, 
where every college stands upon its own 
basis, absolutely free from that centralization 
of power, official dependency, and govern- 
ment control, that so hamper the gymna- 
siums and universities of Europe? In no 
country in the world has there been a more 
conservative adherence to methods of study 
originally adopted, th.an in this free America. 
In the study even of the classical languages 
we generally follow a method and use "a class 
of grammars and text-books which were laid 
aside in Germanj' as antiquated a generation 
ago. Still, in spite of this strong conserva- 
tive spirit — when not carried to excess, one 
of the greatest safeguards of a free people — 
important changes have been introduced into 
many of our academies and college.^. With 
us they have begun, like «ll changes 'in re- 
publics, iu the lower strata, ond have worked 
upward, instead of working from, above 
downward, as in Europe. The studies of in- 
tellectual and moral science, history, political 
economy, international, constitutional, and 
municipal law, and of the natural sciences in 
general, are quite universally pur!5ued, 
though in a very rudimentary manner. The 
result is, that, while the gymnasiums of 
Germany produce scholars beyond compari- 
son more rigidly trained, our American colle- 
ges give a more general culture, and make the 
more mature and independent thinkers. 

In Germany, the representative land of 
European education, as with us, many new 
studies are clamoring for admittance to the 
gymnasiums and colleges. Most of them 
will continue clamoring until they are ad- 
mitted, notwithstanding that in both lands 
the curiculums are already overcrowded. This 
will be accomplished by the same method 
that attended the contest of the natural 
sciences for admittance, by first making the 
new studies elective, and then by making 
additional courses of study, Majjy .studies 
now in the collegiate course will be thrown 
back into the preparatory or academic course; 
others will be thrown forward to their true 
place in the university. There will be thus 
preserved that indispensable feature to a 
good collegiate system of study, a general 
uniformity in the method and scope of in- 
struction; and at the same time a certain 
freedom will be allowed to the taste and 
choice of the individual student, even before 
he enters upon his professional studies at the 
university. 

For a long time a dual warfare was carried 
on between the languages and mathematics 
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for supremacy iu education. The natural 
sciences have entered the ajrena, and the 
combat has become a triangular one. But a 
new rival is pressing its way forward, and 
will draw upon itself the swords of all three 
of^the pre-seut valiant warrior.s. 

[to be continued.] 
»■(-»-►< 

ADRIEN FRANCOIS SERVAIS. 



The melancholy tidings of the death .of 
the greatest violoncellist that the jiresent 
century has produced, has already been pro- 
pagated by the papers throughout the entire 
world of music, and caused painful astonish- 
ment, for no one abroad knew that Servjiis 
had long been suifering from a disease, which, 
from the time it declared itself, held out but 
little hopes of a complete cure. To this dis- 
ease he succumbed at 9 o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 27th November, at the splendid 
house he had built in his native town of Hal. 

Adrien Francois Servais was born in the 
above little town, which is situated about 
three leagues from Brussels, on the 7th June, 
1807. His father, who hcl h a musical ap- 
pointment in the church of the place, gave 
him his first lessons on the violin and in mu- 



in the North. After a short sojourn at home, 
employed, .according to his invariable cus- 
tom, in renewed studies and fresh discover- 
ies in the technical ])art of his art, he set 
out, iu 1839, by the way of Liibeck and 
Riga, on his first journey to St. Petersburg. 
The enthusiasm he created 'there reached a 
fabulous height. In the month of April, 
1840, he returned, as usual, to his home. 
He then played at Brussels, as well as at 
Antwerp and Spa. 

In February, 1841, he proceecled for the 
second time to Russia. He played in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, returning by way of 
Warsaw, Prague, and Vienna. Everywhere 
did he cause enthusiasm • by his wonderful 
performances, and it was now impossible to 
contest his right to the rank of the first vio- 
loncelhst in Europe. In 1843 he made a 
second tour through Holland, and in the 
year following his first great tour through 
Germany, where, but more especially at Ber- 
lin, Hamburg, and Leipsie, he achieved the 
greatest success. He then visited Russia a 
third time, extending his journey to the fur- 
thermost Asiatic ijrovinces of the Empire. 
Another of his greatest triumiihs was that 
which he celebrated in Paris in 1847. He 
next visited Denmark, Sweden, and Norway; 
then the Rhenish Towns, whither he had 



ceased in all the relations of social life. 
" His fellow-citizens know," said Mr. Fitis, 
"that, whenever he returned from his long 
and honorable travels, he brought back with 
him all his original kindliness of heart and 
all his old love and partiality for the friends 
and companions of his youth. Among them, 
he forgot the marks of distinction he had re- 
ceived at the brilliant courts of Princes, and 
the ovations of the multitudes who flocked 
to his concerts. You know all that, gentle- 
men; you feel so profoundly the truth of my 
words that, in the immense crowd gathered 
round his last resting-place, there is not a 
heart unmoved, not an eye free from tears." 
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sic generally. The Marquis de Sayvo, a dis 

tinguished dilettante, residing upon an estate ! been repeatedly invited, and the larger cities 

of his iu the neighborhood, was the first to of France. In 1848 ho was appointed Pro- 



discover the eminent natural abilities of 
young Servais. He undertook the responsi- 
bility of his subsequent education, and put 
him under a good master, an artist named 
Von der Plancken, the first violinist at the 
Brussels Theatre. But the young musician 
did not discover hi < real vocation until he ac- 
cidentally heard Platel, the violoncellist, i)er- 
form a solo. From that moment, he gave up 
the violin and' devoted himself with ardor to 
the violoncello. As a pupil at the Conserv- 
atory, he made such vapid progress under 
Platel, that, in the very first year of his at- 
tendance, he beat all his fellow-pupils and 
bore off the first prize. He soou afterwards 
became assistant-professor to Platel's class, 
and member of the orchestra of the Theatre. 
Here he remained three years, improving ev- 
ery day, though without attracting the atten- 
tion of the public, becaiise at that period 
more especially there was no very lively taste 
for music in Brussels. By the advice'of M. 
Fetis, from whom he received letters of re- 
c;immendation, Servais proceeded, therefore, 
to Paris, where he played most successful!}' 
at concerts, and even then was placed by the 
critics in the ranks of the very first violon- 
cellists, though he did not yet possess the 
prodigious technical virtuosity he eventually 
acquired. In 1834, he went to London, and 
played at the Philharmonic Concerts. He 
then returned to Belgium, and for two en- 
tire years, devoted himself, with the most i 
steadfast application, to a course of study, 
by which he ojjenedup completely new paths 
in the mechanism of his art. It was at this 
epoch particularly, that his talent achieved 
great brilliancy and boldness in the most dif- 
ficult passages, and distanced every rival. 
His first compositions, also, date from this 



fessor at the Brussels* Conservatory — where 
he formed several excellent pupils — Soloist 
to the King of the Belgians, and Knight of 
the Order of Leopold; he was, also, a Knight 
of the Oaken Crown; of the Saxe-Ernest 
Order of Merit, and of the Danebrog. 

Servais was married, in 1842, at St. Pe- 
tersburg. He has left two sons — one of 
whom was his pupil on the violoncello — and 
a married daughter. 

The funeral took place on the morning of 
the 29th of November at Hal, and was a truly 
edifying solemnity. The entire population 
of the town, together with all the literary 
notabilities and oificers, of the art-institu- 
tions of Brussels took part in the procession, 
displaying the great interest they felt for the 
man, and the deep respect they felt for the 
artist, and, through him, tor art. In all the 
houses, iu the most magnificent country res- 
idences as woU as in the most modest dwell- 
ings, the window-shutters were closed, and 
the houses themselves decorated with black 
flags, and other signs of mourning. The 
procession waa opened by the various asso- 
ciations of Hal, Isearing flags covered with 
crape. The coffin was borne from the house 
of death to the grave by friends of the de- 
ceased, the corners and tassels of the pall 
being held by ten gentlemen of mark inclu- 
ding the Burgomaster of Hal; Major-Gene- 
ral Goethals, adjutant of the King; Messrs. 
Leonard, Fetis, Kufterath, etc., from Brus- 
sels. On a black satin cushion on the coffin 
were the Orders of the deceased, and a laurel 
wreath of pure gold, on the leaves of which 
are engraved the names of those persons 
who presented him with this mark of honor 
on the occa.sion of his first Russian tour. 
Over the wreath lay his violoncello bow. 



time.' They were distinguished for these I Four of his youngest pupils carried his vio 
new difficulties which he had himself creat- loncello, decked with crape. A countless 
ed and successfully overcome. In 1836 he ! multitude followed, for Servais was gi-eatly 
again went to Paris, where he gave several ' esteemed and beloved by his fellow-towns- 
conoerts, and the following year, made a tour i men, and was a father to the poor, 
through Holland. This tour increased his I Six orations were delivered at the grave, 
reputation more than ever, for the critical I At the conclusion of his oration, M. Fetis 
papers of Germany now took notice- of his I touched more especially on the kind and 
triumphs, and spread his fame, particularly ! simple disposition manifested by the de- 



Singin is a good deel better music than 
playin onto a ijhiddle or anything, onless the 
playin is a good deel the best. 1 Trubblo 
with phiddfiu is the phiddler is ap to git 
drank. Peapel doant like singin as well as 
phiddlin & kousekwenco^is, tha doant off'er 
to treat a singer as much as a phiddler, &; 
konsekwense is a singer aiut near as ap to git 
boozy as a phiddler. 

Menny a person wood make a good sing- 
ger if thay was brot up to it frum a child, 
whitch thay shood bo sent to a good singin 
skewl whitch i will teech as lo as enny 1. 
Satisphaxiou garanteed, if peapel aint too 
hard to pleeze. 

A nother way to be a good singger is not 
to go thru the mud with paper sold shews on 
the fete. This is the means of takin cold 
and spoilin the vols. The fete of a singger 
is a most important epoch it shopd ought to 
be olwaze well proteckted frum the wether 
by shews maid with good lethcr souls and if 
stockins is inside of em so much the better. 
Sed shews to be at leest within 1 sighs of bein 
as big as the fete, S: olwaze kep tied. 

To maik a good hi toan the chin shood be 
ellyvated by teiu razed up. Most singgers 
with hi voises now wears a bunch onto the 
back of their hed wich ballances it and maiks 
it eezy to raze the chiu. This has a pleeziug 
eff'ect, but shood not be carried too fur, as a 
axideut mite happen if a lady shood h.ave a 
bunch stick out too fiu- behind &^ was wock- 
ing along the sidewock it shood suddently 
turn her hed around to look across the streto 
her bunch wood hit the window whitch she 
was wocking beside of and brake tlie gla.ss. 
Sum maiks the bunches of cotton & then kiv- 
ers them up with their hare, others maiks em 
of hors hare or the stuffin of old kooshens, * 
sum maiks em of wind stiffened with vire. 
The latist invenshun is a injia rubber bag 
blowed up. This is verry lite & airy, but 
they was a lady had 1 onto her to a konsert 
& the room bein phool it got warm and ex- 
ploded and bust whitch skared the i^eapel 
offally. Tlie bunch wuzent so big after it 
bust. 

Tenner and base singgers doant need 
bunches onto their heds loekoz they doant 
sing so hi, but thay sumtimes git hi by eatiu 
too mutch planta.shen bitters, whitch they 
talk as an anecdote to a pain in the stum- 
mick. 



NuREMBuna. — M. Gounod's "Romeo and 
Juliet " has proved only a moderate success. 
The singers were good, and the mise-en-scme 
was highly effective. 



